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EDITOR'S    NOTE 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  have,  in  one  way  or 
another,  helped  "The  Microcosnx"  since  the  publication  of  its 
first  number,  on  my  eleventh  birthday.  "  The  Microcosm  '* 
having  been  sold  on  behalf  of  various  charities,  all  contributions 
have  been  honorary,  save  in  those  cases  where  artists  or  writers 
could  ill  afford  such  generosity. 

Until  1914  every  expense  connected  with  the  magazine  was  made 
good  by  my  father,  George  Benson  Clough.  Since  1914  the  cost 
of  production  and  circulation  have  been  covered  by  Colonel  Sir 
Edward  Allen  Brotherton,  Bart.,  D.L.,  LL.D. 

I  venture  to  think  "  The  Microcosm  '*  has  not  died  unr^etted, 
but  however  carefully  handled,  the  loose  numbers  of  a  magazine 
can  expect  only  a  short  lease  of  life,  whereas  a  bound  book  has 
a  better  chance  of  cheating  Time.  So,  at  the  suggestion  of 
E.  M.  Martin,  a  friend  and  contributor,  I  have  here  gathered 
together  a  few  of  the  poems,  articles,  and  pictures  that  **The 
Microcosm'*  may  be  held  for  a  while  in  kindly  remembrance. 
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POETRY 


WHITE     LOVE     (Out  of  Sidi  Hammo) 

By  Lascelles  Abercrombie 


SOME  day  a  white  feast  I  will  hold, 
When  I  am  white  through  being  old. 
And  over  my  mind  have  built  a  height 
Of  speculation  marble-white. 
Towering  holiness  and  bright  prayer  : 
Whereunder  I  at  last  shall  dare 
To  entertain  all  secretly 
My  Desire ;    yea,  there  shall  be 
Goblets  white  as  that  Body  of  thine, 
And  white  as  thy  Spirit  shall  be  the  wine. 
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ANCESTORb  By  J.   Redwood  Anderson 


THEY  stare  you  out  of  countenance 
From  their  two  portraits  on  the  parlour  wall. 
Their  glance 
Intense  and  simple  and  direct, 
Seems  by  long  effort  to  project 
Their  dead  selves  outward  to  the  living  light ; 
Or  bore  four  holes 
In  death's  partition,  that  their  souls 
May  still  have  sight 

Of  him,  the  grandson  who  now  bears  their  name 
And  holds  the  homestead  whence  they  came. 

One  is  an  old  man — tall, 

By  the  broad  shoulders'  stoop ;     his  white 

Cropped  hair  and  whiskers  frame 

A  seamed  face  singularly  pale — 

Bleached  like  a  thin  worn  blanket.     In  his  prime 

This  was  a  man  who  found 

The  day  too  short 

For  his  fierce  energy,  the  night  too  long 

For  sleep  ;     one  whose  new-whelped  desires  would  throng 

Hard  at  the  heels  of  each  half-nurtured  plan  ; 

A  man 

WeU-known  at  all  the  markets  round 

For  his  shrewd  dealings — one  who  made 

Good  profits  from  his  spendings — whom  beasts  and  men, 

And, 

Folk  hinted,  even  the  land 

Obeyed. 

Till,  growing  old  and  thin  and  frail 

He  needs  must  ask  of  others  what  till  then 

He  asked  of  none,  and  from  another's  hand 

Received  his  grudged  support. 

But,  with  his  days  so  shrimken,  stiU 

He  ruled  his  world  :     meadow,  and  field,  and  byre. 

Cattle  and  crops,  were  such  for  his  desire 

And  prospered  at  his  will. 


ANCESTORS 

Until, 

Still  weaker  and  his  soul  upon  the  brink 

Of  death's  great  darkness,  he  could  only  sit 

Beside  the  fire  and,  staring  straight  at  it, 

Think. 

And  even  then,  some  querulous  quick  jerk 

Of  his  lean  hand,  the  querulous  look  he  turned 

On  the  farm's  virtual  master — his  grown  son. 

Father  of  sons — told  that  the  spirit  still  burned  ; 

Told  that  in  spirit  he  over-looked  the  work 

And  liked  not  how  'twas  done. 


The  other — a  woman  and  the  old  man's  wife — 

Younger  than  he  by  some  few  years, 

A  woman — ^but  no  tears 

Fell  ever  yet  from  those  black  narrow  eyes. 

No  wind  that  o'er  the  long  moor  rushed 

Exalted  her,  and  from  the  skies 

No  sudden  beauty  touched  her  with  its  wings. 

The  black  hair  puritanically  brushed 

Shows  the  mean  forehead  and  the  high  broad  cheek, 

And  every  word  the  thin  lips  speak 

Cuts  keen  as  the  chill  winter.     She  is  wise 

With  the  harsh  wisdom  gathered  like  bitter  hips 

From  the  world's  hedgerows,  among  the  thousand  stings 

Which  are  the  thorns  of  the  blown  rose  of  life. 

And  to  her  husband  she  was  as  a  field 

Where  his  pride  ploughed,  to  bear  the  yield 

Of  human  harvest  with  returning  Springs  ; 

And  seven  sons  she  bore  his  pride 

And  five  strong  girls  beside. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  no  surprise 

And  not  a  murmur  on  her  lips. 

But  like  an  animal  that  slips 

Into  a  hole  and  dies. 

She  who  had  known  so  little  joy 

Since  they  together  were  girl  and  boy. 

Since  love's  first  summer — long  grown  old — 

When  love  had  told 

His  sweet  and  his  eternal  lies. 

Died. 
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And  like  a  grain 

That  grits  upon  a  running  wheel, 

He  felt  her  absence— as  men  feel 

The  lack  of  some  familiar  thing 

Too  cheap  to  prize. 

The  farm 

Seemed  changed  in  little,  though  his  pain 

Went  hooded  at  his  side  to  fling 

A  vague  discomfort  on  his  days. 

They  stare  you  out  of  countenance 

From  their  two  portraits  on  the  parlour  wall. 

All  his  alarm 

And  troubled  care  is  in  his  face, 

All  her  contempt  in  hers.     For  they, 

Their  grandson  and  his  wife,  who  dwell 

To-day 

In  the  old  farmstead,  sell 

Butter  and  milk,  and  keep 

Chickens  and  cows  and  lodgers,  and  do  well 

With  a  ten-acre  field  and  reap 

Nothing  more  worthy  than  a  crop  of  hay  ! 

Their  grandson  ?     Why,  their  corn  alone 

Filled  two  great  barns  of  stone 

Close-stacked  from  timbered  roof  to  floor. 

Their  grandson  ?     Why,  the  whole  wide  moor 

Was  scarce  enough  to  feed  their  sheep. 

And,  not  content 

With  this  bad  change,  the  eyes  of  his  desire 

Are  bent 

Away  from  field  and  stock  and  byre. 

Away  from  all  that  he  has  known 

Towards  the  town. 

They  stare  you  out  of  countenance 
From  their  two  portraits  on  the  parlour  wall, 
For  they  are  one  with  the  eternal  things. 
The  winters  and  their  winds,  the  rainy  springs, 
Hot  summers  and  autumn's  golden  riot ; 
One  with  the  sky's  sincerity,  the  quiet 
And  never-ending  patience  of  the  moor  ; 
i6 
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One  with  the  natural  pain  of  birth — 
Old  age  and  the  slow  touch  of  death — 
They  draw  their  breath 
From  universal  air,  and  from  the  earth 
Their  silent  sorrows  and  their  silent  mirth. 
Where  all  things  are  uncertain  they  are  sure- 
Immovable  as  mountains  that  look  out 
Over  the  plains  of  doubt, 
Where  range 

All  that  is  new  and  brief  and  strange. 
They  are  the  past,  and  they  endure 
Secure 
Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  change. 
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IN  THE  YORKSHIRE   DALES 

Water  Colour  Drawing   by 

J.   Smith  Atherton 
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AN  EARLY  ENGLISH   LOVE-SONG 

(Put  into  Modern  English) 

By  Clifford  Bax 


B 


LOW,   northern   wind, — 
Send  thou  me  my   Sweeting. 
Blow,   northern   wind, 
Blow,    blow,    blow ! 


Lovely  to  see,  lovely  to  hear. 
That  maid  is  whom  I  hold  so  dear. 
The  wide  world  cannot  show  her  peer, 

So  fair  she  is  and  fine. 
A  merry  mouth  and  eyes  most  deep 
She  hath,  and  locks  in  golden  heap. 
And  fingers  fair  to  catch  and  keep. 

Would  God  that  she  were  mine  ! 


In  Love's  high  court  I  cried,  ''  Release 
My  heart,  and  bid  her  henchmen  cease. 
Her  three  Knights  who  disturb  the  peace 

Are  Sighing,  Woe,  and  Care.'' 
Love  answered  from  his  judgment-place, 
"  Go  once  again  before  her  face, 
And  pray  her  that  she  do  thee  grace 

While  time  is  yet  to  spare." 


For  love  of  her  I  droop  away. 
And  walk  apart  and  nothing  say  : 
For  love  of  her  no  pleasure  may 

Beguile  me  any  more. 
My  sleep  is  gone  for  her  sweet  sake  : 
For  her,  all  night  I  lie  awake  : 
And  bitterer  mourning  do  I  make 
Than  ever  man  before. 
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THE    MAGNET  By  Laurence  Binyon 


AFAR  look  in  absorbed  eyes,  unaware 
Of  what  some  gazer  thrills  to  gather  there  ; 
A  happy  voice,  singing  to  itself  apart, 
That  pulses  new  blood  through  a  listener's  heart ; 
Old  fortitude ;     and,  in  the  hour  of  dread. 
The  scorn  of  ctU  odds  in  a  proud  young  head  : 
These  are  themselves,  and  being  but  what  they  are, 
Of  others'  praise  or  pity  have  no  care ; 
Yet  they  are  magnets  to  another's  need. 
Invisibly  as  wind,  sowing  stray  seed, 
Life  breathes  on  life,  ignorant  what  it  brings. 
And  spirit  touches  spirit  on  the  strings 
Where  music  is ;    courage  from  courage  glows 
In  secret ;     shy  powers  to  themselves  unclose  ; 
And  the  most  solitary  hope,  that  gray 
Patience  has  sistered,  ripens  far  away 
In  young  bosoms.     O,  we  have  failed  and  failed. 
And  never  known  if  we  or  the  world  ailed. 
Clouded  and  thwarted  ;     yet  perhaps  the  best 
Of  all  we  do  and  dream  of  lives  unguessed. 
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LARKS   IN  MARCH 

By  Wilfred  Rowland  Childe 


WHERE  the  road  went  out  of  the  town, 
Larks  sang  over  the  winter  down  ; 
The  snow  lay  cold  under  hedges  and  walls- 
Long  it  lies  in  the  shade  when  it  falls — 
But  my  heart  sang  too  as  shrill  and  high 
That  sweet  far  song  came  down  from  the  sky. 


Out  of  the  virginal  flawless  blue, 

Keen  as  flame  and  pure  as  dew, 

A  crystal  needle,  a  fount  of  joy. 

The  praise  of  life  no  ill  can  destroy — 

The  trembling  song  of  the  larks  came  down 

As  the  road  went  winding  out  of  the  town, 


The  distance  hiding  her  unborn  flowers 
Lay  brooding,  lapt  in  her  misty  hours. 
Cloudy  with  dreams  and  vague  and  sad — 
She  could  not  believe  as  yet  or  be  glad ; 
But  the  larks  high  up  in  the  lucid  weather 
Sang  their  Credo  and  Lauds  together. 


And  yet  somehow  the  dumb  earth  stirred ; 
That  music  spoke  the  almighty  word  ; 
The  innocent  fire  of  the  small  birds'  cry 
Like  an  AUeluya  rent  the  sky. 
Invisible,  swift,  exultant,  free. 
Praising  new  glories  yet  to  be. 
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THE  APOLOGY  OF  BOTTOM,THE  WEAVER 

By  G.   K.   Chesterton 


o 


NCE  when  an  honest  weaver  slept. 
And  Puck  passed  by,  a  kindly  traitor. 
And  on  his  shoulders  set  the  head 
Of  a  Shakespearean  commentator. 


The  man  had  walked  proverbial  ways. 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  birth. 

Nor  lost  in  long  and  tangled  dreams 
The  mother-wit  of  mother-earth. 


Elaborate  surgeons  had  not  found 

The  cobweb  made  the  cure  too  brief, 

Nor  vegetarians  taught  the  rule 
Of  eating  mustard  without  beef. 

Only  in  that  green  night  of  growth 

Came  to  him,  splendid,  without  scorn. 

The  lady  of  the  dreams  of  men  ; 
The  rival  of  all  women  born. 


And  he,  for  all  his  after  weaving, 
Drew  up  from  that  abysmal  dream 

Immortal  art,  that  proves  by  seeming 
All  things  more  real  than  they  seem. 

The  dancing  moth  was  in  his  shuttle, 
The  pea's  pink  blossom  in  his  woof, 

Your  driving  schools,  your  dying  hamlets. 
Go  through  them  all  and  find  the  proof. 

That  you  where'er  the  old  crafts  linger 

Draw  in  their  webs  like  nets  of  gold, 
Hang  up  like  banners  for  a  pattern, 
The  leavings  of  the  looms  ot  old. 
26 


THE  APOLOGY  OF  BOTTOM,  THE  WEAVER 

And  even  as  this  home-made  rhyme 

Drags  but  the  speech  of  Shakespeare  down, 

These  home-made  patterns  but  repeat 
The  traceries  of  an  ancient  clown. 


And  while  the  modern  fashions  fade. 

And  while  the  ancient  standards  stream. 

No  psycho-analyst  has  knocked 

The  bottom  out  of  Bottom's  dream. 
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A    WORD     IN    SEASON  By  lord  Dunsany 


ANEW  thing  came  and  they  could  not  see, 
A  new  wind  blew,  and  they  would  not  feel  it, 
Out  of  a  world  of  wizardry, 
With  a  scent  picked  up  in  Araby 

And  a  charm  for  the  hurried  mind  to  heal  it, 
And  a  song  blown  west  from  Arcady. 
A  new  wind  blew,  and  they  would  not  feel  it. 


They  looked  to  the  sky  for  a  wind  to  blow ; 

And  the  new  wind  sang,  and  they  could  not  hear  it. 
It  slipped  at  dusk  by  the  mean  dull  row 
Of  their  narrow  houses,  from  fields  of  snow 

In  a  magical  land  :     they  were  very  near  it 
For  wonderful  moments,  and  did  not  know. 

The  new  wind  sang,  and  they  could  not  hear  it. 


If  they  had  heard  it,  who  could  not  hear, 

If  they  had  learned  it,  who  would  not  listen. 

They  had  seen  lost  fairyland  near,  so  near. 

And  the  tarns  of  elf-land  shimmering  clear ; 

They  had  seen  those  pinnacles  beckon  and  glisten 

That  now  will  never  be  seen  by  them  here. 

If  they  had  heard,  but  they  would  not  listen. 
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FEAR  By  Rose   Fyleman 


T 


HEY  told  us  in  the  History  class 
That,  when  the  Plague  was  here,  the  grass 
In  all  the  city  streets  was  seen 
Upon  the  roadways  growing  green. 


To-day  I  passed  along  a  street 
Where  the  grass  grew  beneath  my  feet ; 
The  houses  all  looked  strange  and  bare — 
I  wonder  if  the  Plague  was  there  ? 


LEEDS 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  by 

MuiRHEAD    Bone 
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A  CRITIC  AND  A   POET      By  louis  golding 


KEEP  a  check  '*  said  the  critic, 
"  To  the  passion  of  your  song, 
For  to  sing 
Like  a  bird 
Giving  glory  to  the  sun 
Is  a  thing 
So  absurd 
It  is  very  rarely  done  ! 
Keep  a  check  !  ''  said  the  critic, 
'*  To  the  passion  of  your  song. 
It  is  wrong,''  said  the  critic, 
"  Wrong,  wrong,  wrong  !  " 


Ever  sweeter  grew  my  song. 
As  I  soared  like  a  flame, 
As  I  blossomed  like  the  Spring, 
As  I  rose  from  my  nest 
To  the  hazard  of  the  wing. 

More  distrest 

He  became. 
Till  he  fastened  in  despair 
His  fingers  in  his  hair, 
And  threw  to  the  skies 
Shock-orbed  eyes. 

And  he  screamed 

At  my  song 
*'  It  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong. 
Keep  a  check  to  the  passion  of  your  song  !  " 

I  defy  you,  I  defy 

The  censure  of  your  eye. 

And  the  finger  on  your  lip. 

And  your  pale  nose-tip. 
I  shall  sing  till  the  skylark  on  his  journey  to  the  sun 
Shall  halt  to  look  down  on  my  notes  where  they  run, 
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A  CRITIC  AND  A  POET 

Till  the  stream  on  his  going  to  the  green  river-tide 

Shall  stop  of  a  sudden  when  he  hears  me  by  his  side. 

Till  the  wheat  when  I  sing  through  the  glory  of  its  growth, 

Shall  seize  on  my  limbs  and  my  throat,  being  loth 

To  let  go  a  singer  who  is  proud,  who  is  feat 

As  a  thrush  at  the  dawn,  as  a  wind  in  the  wheat. 


You  will  darken,  you  will  fade 

Like  a  stone  in  the  shade  ; 

You  will  be,  dear  critic, 

A  stone  or  a  crow ; 

You  will  hardly  guess  or  know 

How  it  happens — ^you  will  grow 
A  beak  in  the  place 
Of  the  nose  in  your  face. 
And  great  black  feathers  for  your  old  black  coat. 


You  will  sit  upon  a  tree  with  one  hoarse  note  : 
"  Keep  a  check,  keep  a  check 
To  the  passion  of  your  song. 
It  is  wrong  '' 
(You  will  say) 
"  It  is  wrong  " 
(All  day) 
''It  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 
Keep  a  check  to  the  passion  of  your  song  !  '* 
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WHEN  YORKSHIRE   COMES  TO 
SOMERSET* 

By  ''  F.C.G/'   (Sir  Francis  Carruthers  Gould) 


WHEN  Yorkshire  comes  to  Somerset  the  moorland  streams 
will  sing, 
And  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  the  blue- 
bells  ring. 
The  Pixies,  riding  Rabbits,  will  go  to  meet  the  Guest, 
And  the  Whortleberry  bushes  will  in  new  green  gowns  be  dress 'd ; 
The  Blackcock  and  the  Greyhens  will  line  the  Pack-horse  track, 
And  woe  to  any  Red  Grouse  who  dares  to  cry,  ''  Go  back  !  '' 
The  Stags  will  bring  their  Antlers  and  the  Hinds  will  bring  their  calves, 
For  the  folk  who  live  on  Exmoor  they  don't  do  things  by  halves. 
When  Yorkshire  comes  to  Somerset  therell  be  some  joyful  days, 
And  the  welcome  will  be  warmer  the  longer  Yorkshire  stays. 


*  On  hearing  that  the  Editor  of  "The  Microcosm"  is  coming  to  Exmoor. 
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A  BEE  ASLEEP  IN  A  DELPHINIUM  FLOWER 

By  James  A.   Mackereth 


HUSH  :    for  His  Majesty  sleeps  soon 
To-night.     Not  half  awake  the  moon 
Drifts  like  a  little  patch  of  cloud 
Low  in  the  east.     All  mute  and  proud 
The  golden  west  is  turning  rose. 
Grave  cedars,  with  their  streaks  of  gloom 
Across  the  glory,  take  the  bloom 
Of  sundown  ;     and  the  garden  grows 
All  conscious  of  the  dew.     Quite  still  is 
The  wind  that  swung  the  tiger-lilies. 


No  village  voice  is  now  astray ; 
But  in  deep  meadows  ripe  for  hay, 
'Mid  drowsy  grass  and  clover, 
A  corncrake  in  the  lonely  gray 
Repeats  its  grey  note  far  away 
Over  and  over. 

Here,  where  the  hooded  shadows  creep. 
The  daisies,  whitening,  wait  for  sleep. 


Listen  !      You  catch  with  ghostly  ear 
The  feet  of  silence  moving  here. 


Hush  !     Let  no  blackbird's  rippling  cry 
Startle  these  beechen  shades  ;     no  swallow 
Skim  the  lake's  pomp  of  liquid  sky ; 
No  thrush  bid  idle  echo  follow 
By  crimsoning  hill  or  purpling  hollow. 
As  faintly  as  a  harebell  sighs 
To  fays  that  linger  when  she  dies, 
Breathe.     With  a  sylph-like  delicate  fear 
Touch  pink  and  poppy.     One  lies  here 
More  richly  couched,  in  grander  state. 
Than  any  human  potentate. 
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Step  shyly  :     'tis  a  secret  place  : 
The  flowers  have  secrets  in  their  eyes  : 
Steal  past  each  pansy's  wakeful  face  ; 
The  watching  pansies  are  so  wise. 
Hush  !     lest  each  guardian  lily-lord 
Be  roused  and  flash  a  flaming  sword. 

Peer  softly  through  this  tangled  maze 
Of  blossoms  set  'gainst  opal  bays 
In  heavens  enchanted  ;    misty-bright. 
All  gleaming  with  a  witching  light, 
See  !    with  its  clustered  azure  spires 
A  gorgeous  city,  tranced  and  still, 
The  palaced  home  of  Oberon's  sires. 
Throned  on  its  faery  hill, 
Glows  'gainst  the  sunset's  roseate  fires. 
Not  dream-built  Babylon  more  fair 
Than  that  fantastic  city  shone. 
One  rests  more  sumptuously  there 
Than  ever  King  in  Babylon, 
Secure  with  all  his  dreams'  desires. 


Whisht — lest  too  rude  a  thought  should  peer 
And  wound  the  stillness  havened  here. 


Earth  is  not.     In  a  subtler  clime 
Faintly  we  feel  the  tolling  hours 
In  faery  steeples  ;    elfin  towers 
Are  crooning  with  the  chime. 
And  misty  beauty  shakes  with  rhyme 
Of  dream-songs,  never  heard  in  time. 
Droned  'mid  the  tranced  flowers. 

Hush  !     Toward  yon  peerless  citadel 
Let  fancy's  airiest  footstep  fall. 
Lest  suddenly,  to  break  the  spell. 
To  every  pixy  sentinel 
Some  fearful  echo  call. 
Spreading  a  tiny  tale  of  harm. 
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And  floral  bells  begin  to  ring. 
And  trouble  shake  to  rude  alarm 
The  pleasures  of  a  dreaming  King — 
Peep — Lo,  with  all  the  pomp  of  power, 
'Mid  skies  of  splendour,  at  his  ease. 
The  Bee  sleeps,  glorious — 

In  such  tower. 
With  such  heaven-haunted  balconies 
Of  sapphire  saturate  with  rose, 
'Mid  seas  of  scented  almond  trees 
Knew  ever  Sultan  proud  repose 
Such  as  His  Majesty's  ? 
Had  ever  monarch  made  of  dust 
So  rich  a  chamber  ?     so  august 
A  state  ?     or  for  his  dreaming-hour 
In  time  such  splendid  canopy 
As  yonder  regal  Humble-bee 
Asleep  in  that  delphinium  flower  ? 


Hush  !     Come  away,  for  the  stars  are  waking, 

And  the  wizard  moon  in  the  cedar  high 

Brightens  to  thought,  and  the  flown  sun's  taking 

His  day-dream  out  of  the  sky. 

See, — ^the  west  grows  grey  ; 

Shadows  wake  in  the  pool ; 

There'll  be  owls  hooting  soon ; 

Soon  the  bats  will  have  sight. 

Leave  the  Bee  to  the  moon. 

And  the  flowers  to  the  cool 

Silvering  night. 

Steal  away.     Hush !     Away. 
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IN    ELYSIUM  By  E.M.  Martin 


TALL  lilies  grow  about  the  quiet  stream, 
And  wide  fields  smiling  ever  hold  the  Spring ; 
While,  like  the  magic  of  some  endless  dream. 
The  hght  in  slanting  shafts — a  golden  gleam — 
Tops  fadeless  trees  that  hedge  us  in  a  ring, 
And  hold  us  bond-slaves  to  this  loveliness. 


Here  two  may  wander  ever  side  by  side. 

Who  counted  a  lost  world  worth  one  day's  love ; 
Two,  that  not  even  death  did  dare  divide. 
But  took  them,  as  the  bridegroom  takes  his  bride ; 

Together  now  beneath  the  trees  they  move. 
Until  they  tire  of  this  still  loveliness. 


And  friends  who  deemed  eternity  too  short, 
For  all  they  had  to  tell  and  all  to  hear ; 

Now  in  the  easeful  peace  that  quiets  thought. 

May  count  the  silence  all  too  dearly  bought. 
That  never  knew  the  shadow  of  a  fear 

To  break  the  wonder  of  this  loveliness. 


With  every  wish  made  good,  when  hope  has  died 
For  lack  of  longing  that  it  flourished  on ; 

Tis  then  despair  comes  pacing  by  our  side 

Even  in  Elysium.     O,  the  world  was  wide. 

That  once  our  eager  feet  made  journey  on. 

Before  we  dreamed  of  this  dead  loveliness. 


Let  the  dream  go,  and  break  this  endless  rest ! 

Well  leap  the  stream  and  tramp  the  Hlies  down ; 
For  life  with  all  its  ills  we  had  a  zest — 
The  passion  that  could  stir  an  angry  breast. 

And  all  the  riot  of  the  noisy  town. 
Were  worth  far  more  than  this  dull  loveliness. 
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Give  us  back  hope,  to  cheat  us  at  the  last ; 

Give  us  back  anger,  that  may  keep  us  brave ; 
Give  us  again  the  tumult  of  the  past —  ^    T'"*'^ 

Give  us  the  driving  rain,  the  blighting  blast ; 

Give  us  back  sorrow — anything  to  save 
Our  souls  from  rotting  in  this  loveliness. 
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GRANADA   GYPSIES 

Water  Colour  Drawing  by 

Albert  Rutherston 

(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Col.  Sir  Edward  A.  Brotherton,  Bart.,  D.L.,  LL.D. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  POET 

By   Sydney   Matthewman 


He  asked  of  Life  but  dreams,  and  for  a  whim 
A  dreamless  sleep  was  all  Life  gave  him. 
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SILENCE    BETWEEN  By  Harold  Monro 


D 


OES  not  my  ghost  appear  ? 
My  eyes  feel  over  intervening  space. 

And  I  am  leaning  forward  at  the  strain 
Till,  now  my  fingers  nearly  touch  your  face. 

Lean  out  to  me  :    I'm  calling  with  my  brain. 


Do  you  not  feel  me  near  ? 

I'm  bending  forward  on  the  wind  of  thought, 

Sailing  towards  you  on  the  lake  of  mind. 
O  share  this  moment  which  may  not  be  brought 

Ever  to  life  again,  once  left  behind. 


But  I  can  only  hear 

Far  off  the  beating  of  your  lonely  heart, 

While  in  between  us  flow  the  hurrying  waves. 
A  deathly  wind  is  blowing  us  apart : 

Lovers  are  not  more  foreign  in  their  graves. 
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MOUNTAIN    SONG  By  Harriet  Monroe 


I 


HAVE  not  where  to  lay  my  head  ; 

Upon  my  breast  no  child  shall  lie  ; 
For  me  no  marriage  feast  is  spread  : 

I  walk  alone  under  the  sky. 


My  staff  and  scrip  I  cast  away — 

Light-burdened  to  the  mountain  height ! 
Climbing  the  rocky  steep  by  day, 

Kindling  my  fire  against  the  night. 


The  bitter  hail  shall  flower  the  peak, 
The  icy  wind  shall  dry  my  tears. 

Strong  shall  I  be,  who  am  but  weak, 

When  bright  Orion  spears  my  fears. 


Under  the  horned  moon  I  shall  rise. 
Up-swinging  on  the  scarf  of  dawn. 

The  sun,  searching  with  level  eyes, 

Shall  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  on. 


Wide  flaming  pinions  veil  the  West — 
Ah,  shall  I  find  ?   and  shall  I  know  ? 

My  feet  are  bound  upon  the  Quest — 
Over  the  Great  Divide  I  go. 


DE   PROFUNDIS  By  Meredith  Starr 


L 


ORD  of  the  glowing  sun,     '" 
Hear  Thou  my  cry ! 
O  Thou  great  Hidden  One, 
Come,  ere  I  die. 


Leave  me  not  quite  alone 
In  this  bleak  land ; 

Bend  from  Thy  secret  Throne, 
Take  Thou  my  hand. 


Lift  Thou  my  languid  soul. 
Lord,  unto  Thee. 

Light  of  the  living  whole. 
Dwell  Thou  in  me. 


Lord  of  the  glowing  sun. 
Hear  Thou  my  cry  ! 

O  Thou  great  Hidden  One, 
Come,  ere  I  die. 


INTO     THE    NIGHT      By  Alfred  Victor  Ratcliffe  * 


INTO  the  night  we  slip  once  more. 
Into  the  night  to  sleep. 
And  call  upon  our  soothed  brain 
To  give  us  to  ourselves  again 
Beatified,  and  lithe  of  limb. 
To  break  from  the  sad  world,  and  leap 
Into  the  day  beyond  the  rim 
Of  the  world's  darkness,  and  to  be 
From  dross  and  sorrow  free. 


To  rove  a  mountain  diamonded. 
And  see  a  mother  o'  pearl 
Clouding  trail  along  the  sky, 
To  see  a  silver  stork  go  by 
On  stately  wing,  and  carrying 
A  beautiful  white  lissom  girl 
SouFs  Innocence,  whose  sapphire  ring 
Shines  with  her  tender  sapphire  eyes 
Among  the  bluey  skies. 


To  sail  upon  a  silvery  sea 

Upon  a  silver  ship. 

And  hear  the  siren's  softest  song 

Come  wafted  the  moon's  path  along — 

Like  to  your  breath  upon  my  cheek 

Or  a  smile  from  lip  to  Hp — 

To  love  one  friend  with  whom  to  speak 

Of  lovely,  joyful  things,  and  be 

At  peace  with  the  wide  sea. 


This  is  the  sweetness  of  the  night, 

The  magic  loan  of  sleep, 

Whose  dreams  are  dawns  of  happenings 

•    Lieutenant  A.    V.    Ratcliffe  was  killed  at  Fricourt,  July  1st,  1916.        "Into  the   Night"  is 
his  last  poem. 
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That  bring  us  more  than  waking  brings, 
New  gladness  'reft  of  the  world  cares 
That  feed  upon  the  mind  and  creep 
About  the  soul,  and  Joy  that  dares 
To  make  of  life  a  long  delight 
And  of  world's  dark  dear  light. 
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THE    HILL-PINES 

Etching  by 

Fred  Lawson 
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THE    CHANGELING      By  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe 


O 


N  Sunday,  while  I  watched  the  folk 

Come  out  of  kirk,  I  heard 
A  baby-wind  a-trying  to  sing 
The  song  of  a  httle  bird; 


On  Monday,  after  the  childer  left 

Me,  lone  in  a  nettle  ditch, 
A  little  rowan  brushed  my  coat  : 

She  was  a  little  witch ; 

On  Tuesday  night,  a  fisherman 

Forgot  his  wicker  creel. 
And  I  let  out  a  string  of  stars, — 

A  slippery  shining  eel ; 

On  Wednesday,  while  my  mother  washed, 
I  tried  with  might  and  main 

To  tie  the  speckled  cockerel 
On  to  the  weather  vane ; 

On  Thursday,  while  my  father  set 

The  traps,  a  rainbow  crept 
Into  the  loft,  I  locked  it  in 

And  listened  while  it  slept ; 

On  Friday,  folk  said  Northern  Lights 
Were  seen  by  Catch  'em  Cover, 

But  I  saw  girls  with  coloured  scarves 
Each  dancing  with  a  lover  ; 

On  Saturday,  my  thinking  day, 
I  thought  and  thought  until 

If  only  all  my  thoughts  were  flowers 
A  big  field  they  would  fill ! 
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LIFE 

By  Herbert  Thomas 


Life  is   a  breathless  Race :     we  run  with  Zest, 
Drop  at  the  Post,   and  Win — eternal  Rest ! 
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THE   JEW  AMONG  THORNS 

By  Alberta  Vickridgb 


A 


LL  dance  who  hear  the  Fiddler  play ; 
I  met  a  Jew  upon  the  way ; 
I  lured  him  to  a  place  of  stings 
And  thorns,  and  there  set  bow  on  strings. 


Straight,  he  was  dancing  to  the  tune. 
Now  saraband,  now  rigadoon  ; 
He  bled,  he  cried  to  me  to  stop ; 
He  sweated,  but  he  had  to  hop. 


All  needs  must  dance  when  I  shall  play- 
The  old  rogue  jigged  the  livelong  day. 
It  is  a  jest  no  Christian  scorns 
To  prick  a  Jew  with  Christian  thorns. 


His  brow  was  scarred  by  bramble-wands ; 
His  feet  were  pierced  and  both  his  hands. 
The  swindler  tor  a  moment's  space 
Turned  to  me  Christ's  Own  mournful  Face. 
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STUDY   OF  A  CHILD 

Chalk   Drawing  by 

Jacob  Kb^amer 
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LADY     COY  By  Sir  William  Watson 


WILT  thou — ^must   thou — still  beleaguer 
One  poor  heart,  all  weakly  shielded  ? 
If  thy  siege  had  been  less  eager, 
Ah,  this  fortress  might  have  pelded ! 
Wouldst  thou — couldst  thou — for  a  season 
Give  some  peace  to  its  defender, 
She — against  her  better  reason — 

Even  now,   might  half  surrender  ! 


But   can   nothing   quite   content   thee 

Save  this  breast's  complete  submission  ? 
Then  the  Fates  that  hither  sent  thee 

Did  but  mock  thy  vain  ambition. 
Why   thus  linger   unprevailing, 

When,   at   far   from   toilsome   distance. 
Other  strongholds  there  assailing, 

Thou  wilt  meet  no  fierce  resistance  ? 


There  thy  triumphs  need  not  cost   thee 

Hopes  and  pale  despairs  unnumbered. 
Such  as  have  in  tempest  tossed  thee 

When   'twere   wiser   to   have   slumbered. 
Cease,   then,   cease  thy  brave   endeavour, 

Cease   thy   fond   determination. 
Here  to  take  a  fort  that  never 

Did   intend   capitulation. 
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MY  FRIENDS   IN   FLAXENDALE 

By  J.  Fairfax  Blakeborough 


HIGH  up  on  the  Hambleton  Hills,  there  used  to  be  a 
wooded  ravine — a  veritable  fairy  land — known  as 
Flaxendale.  The  ravine  is  still  there  but  the  trees, 
which  were  its  chief  charm,  have  gone  and  all  Hamble- 
ton bears  witness  to  the  War  years  as  though  a 
devastating  army  had  passed  over  the  lovely  country  and 
laid    it    waste. 

Flaxendale,  in  the  days  when  I  lived  at  the  racing  stables  hard 
by,  was  a  wonderful  place — a  sort  of  Naturalists*  Garden  of  Eden 
(till  the  ruthless  Serpent  got  into  it).  Be  your  mood  what  it  might, 
this  narrow  wooded  gully,  with  its  moss-grown  rocks,  its  miniature 
caves,  its  luxuriant  ferns  and  bracken,  its  dark  corners  and  verdant 
open  spaces,  adapted  itself  as  no  other  place  I  have  known  in  this 
great  County  of  ours.  Did  you  crave  peace  and  quiet  ?  it  was 
there  ;  did  you  seek  the  inspiration  of  bird  song  ?  there  was  a 
continuous  outpouring  where  the  sunshine  penetrated  ;  would  you 
study  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  woodland 
depth  ?  the  sandy  places  left  a  lace-work  pattern  of  pad  and  claw 
marks  which  revealed  many  secrets. 

Flaxendale  was  full  of  mystery  which  never  became  common- 
place, and  full  too,  of  incident  and  tragedy  for  those  with  an 
understanding  heart.  The  aristocrat  of  the  woodlands — Reynard 
the  fox — found  a  sanctuary  here,  the  cruel  relentless  stoat,  with 
steely  eyes,  and  watchful,  terrorising  hawks,  noisy  painted  jays  and 
piebald  magpies,  carrion  crows  and  even  an  odd  degenerate  cat — 
with  an  instinct  and  love  for  warm  blood  and  lust  to  kill  too  strong 
within  to  lie  purring  in  front  of  farm-house  fire — all  these  were  drawn 
to  Flaxendale.  There  were  scuttling  rabbits  and  gaudy  pheasants, 
electric  woodcock,  and  countless  smaller  feathered  fry.  So  the  fox, 
the  stoat  and  the  hawk — to  say  nothing  of  the  egg-suckers — fared 
sumptuously  and  left  here  a  circle  of  scattered  feathers,  there  some 
fur  and  bones,  together  with  other  signs  of  tragedy.  My  fairy  wood- 
land was  a  constant  object  lesson  as  to  Nature's  Spartan  "  levelling- 
up  '*  methods — the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  constant  struggle 
for  existence  against  a  multitude  of  seen  and  unseen  foes.     There  is 
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a  strange  contradiction  in  the  peacefulness  of  Nature  for  hour  by 
hour,  day  and  night,  war  is  being  waged  upon  the  weaker  or  less 
astute,  by  heartless  hunters  who  may  live  as  next  door  neighbours. 
Sometimes  Flaxendale  echoed  with  shrieks  which  went  to  the  very 
heart  and  made  one  hurry  onwards  to  the  rescue  ....  and  at 
night,  and  every  night,  the  owls  hooted  and,  in  season,  the  night- jars, 
jarred  till  the  very  moonbeams  seemed  to  try  and  struggle  through 
the  dark  tree-shadows  to  discover  and  silence  these  '  witched  hour 
revellers.'  Incidentally  the  superstitious  counted  the  owls  as  allies 
of  the  witches,  and  knew  to  a  hoot  what  each  series  of  calls  portended. 
They  were  not  fond  of  the  owl  and  bat  haunt  in  the  dark  or  silver  of 
eventide,  but  in  any  case  the  winding  path  down  Flaxendale  was  not 
in  their  way  of  night-time  journeying.  Indeed,  when  Winter's  snows 
lay  on  that  deep  sunk  road,  the  foot-prints  of  man  were  not  often 
seen  for  weeks  together,  though  there  was  ceaseless  traffic  and  signs 
of  much  activity  amongst  Flaxendale  folk  proper,  signs  too  of  many 
of  those  tragedies  of  which  I  have  spoken  !  You  could,  had  you 
had  a  particle  of  imagination  and  wood-craft  in  you  see  where  the 
hungry  fox  had  stalked  his  prey,  sleuthlike,  then  made  a  sudden 
spring  and  killed  fur  or  feather.  There  was  a  crimson  stain  upon  the 
snow,  where  the  stoat  had  at  last  by  persistent  terrorism  overtaken 
the  half-mesmerised  rabbit  and  sucked  its  life's-blood.  He  made 
his  meal  where  he  slew,  and  left  the  eye-bulged  bunny,  when  he  had 
had  his  fill  to  others,  but  the  aristocrat  of  the  woodlands  carried  his 
prey  off  to  his  home  high  up  in  the  bankside  among  the  rocks. 

If  there  were  serpents  in  this  Garden  of  Eden — the  creatures 
which  slew  and  killed  and  otherwise  broke  the  peace, — ^there  were  also 
the  pretty,  graceful,  harmless  elves  at  whom  no  one  could  point  an 
accusing  finger.  I  do  not  mean  the  glow-worms  (which  our  ancestors 
included  amongst  the  fairy  folk)  though  they  were  to  be  found  like  so 
many  fairy-lamps.  It  is  the  squirrels  I  have  in  mind.  These  nimble 
little  fellows  had  all  the  vivacity  and  fun  and  grace  and  joy  of  life 
so  strong  within  them  that  it  welled  up  irrestrainably  and  proved 
beyond  doubt  that,  whatever  lack  of  truth  there  may  (or  may  not) 
be  in  the  ethics  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  certainly  when  the 
world  became  too  material  and  sordid  for  the  little  elf-folk  to  live 
longer  in  it,  they  chose  the  squirrel  as  the  most  suitable  creature 
within  whom  they  might  have  their  identity  till  the  genus  homo  once 
more  cultivates  a  country  heart  and  returns  to  something  of  that 
simplicity  of  faith  and  life  which  conceded  a  place  to  elfdom  and 
fairydom,  to  Puck  and  all  his  followers. 
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Not  a  tithe  of  the  vast  population  of  Flaxendale  has  been 
mentioned — though  I  used  to  know  them  all  intimately  and  to  call 
on  them  as  an  uninvited  guest  who  sat  very  quiet  and  spake  never 
a  word.  To  watch  and  listen  was  a  privilege  and  I  used  to  tread  on 
nervous  tippy-toes  to  some  hidden  corner  and  practise  self-abnegation 
and  discipline  of  limbs  and  even  breath.  This  was  not  so  essential 
with  the  buzzing  bright-backed  beetles,  the  mottled  frogs,  or  my 
curious  friend,  the  "  Pricky-back-Hotchen-Hedgehog,''  but  it  was 
very  necessary  with  the  tell-tale  blackbird  which  proclaimed  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  in  strident,  piercing  tones,  that  it  had  espied 
an  interloper  or  something  which  boded  no  good.  He's  a  wonder- 
fully astute  sentinel  is  the  blackbird,  and  though  he's  also  something 
of  an  alarmist  and  a  "  wolf  "  crier,  the  creatures  within  hearing  alter 
their  course  when  they  hear  his  challenge  and  warning.  Many  an 
evening's  fox  cub  watching  has  been  interrupted  just  at  the  pyscho- 
logical  moment  when  "  something  was  going  to  happen  "  by  a 
screeching  "  blackie,"  or  the  cracking  of  a  twig  underfoot. 

When  the  grey  gentleman  of  the  woodlands — for  if  the  fox  is 
the  aristocrat,  Brock,  the  badger,  is  the  gentleman — ^walks  abroad, 
the  blackbird  has  gone  to  roost  and  the  owl  and  droning  beetle  have 
taken  its  place.  Brock  dines  late.  He  loves  the  shadows  and  quiet 
of  eventide  and  is  often  later  than  the  fox  in  coming  from  his  sub- 
terranean castle  for  his  meal  and  for  the  little  change  and  variety 
he  gets  in  life.  The  badger  is  a  leisurely  animal — ^stolid,  unemotional, 
cautious — lacking  the  sprightly  whimsicality  of  the  squirrel,  the 
grace  and  speed  of  the  fox,  and  the  sinuous  movements  of  the  stoat. 
He  is  as  a  plough-boy  in  hob-nailed  boots  in  a  ball-room.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  most  interesting  of  all  the 
denizens  of  the  woodlands.  A  wealth  of  poetry  surrounds  his  kind, 
and  an  equal  wealth  of  misconception,  calumny  and  untruth  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  country  folk  and  some  naturalists.  Flaxendale 
was  a  badger  paradise — an  ideal  Garden  of  Eden,  with,  for  them, 
no  serpent  in  my  day.  There  was  secrecy,  quiet,  huge  rocky  caverns, 
a  sandy  soil  in  which  to  dig  roots,  beetles  and  other  food  (including 
an  occasional  nest  of  young  rabbits)  galore,  and,  when  he  wanted  a 
change  of  menu,  there  were  pasturelands  not  lar  away  to  which  he 
could  waddle.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  with  the  moon  and  the  badgers  in  Flaxendale,  and  though  it  was 
not  there  I  learned  to  love  Brock,  it  was  in  Flaxendale  that  I  found 
that,  as  with  most  animals,  so  with  him,  it  is  never  safe  to  say  "  they 
always  do   this,   or  they  never  do   that.'*      There  were  long  waits 
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sometimes,  and  often  one  never  saw  a  badger  at  all,  at  other  times 
chance,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  some  inexplicable  influence, 
brought  two  or  three  towards  the  place  in  which  I  sat.  Always 
slowly,  they  came,  always  interested  in  the  things  around  them, 
though  always,  I  thought,  like  a  monk  ;  with  a  love  for  Nature,  with 
one  eye  upon  his  breviary  and  office,  the  other  for  the  wonderful 
things  which  creep  and  crawl. 

These  slow,  sedate,  guileless,  unpretentious  gentlemen  in  grey 
fascinated  me.  I  think,  could  I  arrange  the  destination  of  my  own 
soul  in  the  transmigratory  shuffling,  I  should  bespeak  a  badger  in 
some  other  Flaxendale  to  encase  it.  Brock's  courage  when  called 
upon,  yet  his  desire  for  peace  ;  his  simple  life  among  the  everlasting 
hills  and  the  wondrous  woodland,  his  penchant  for  retirement  and 
the  scents  and  sounds  and  restful  light  of  eventide,  his  artlessness, 
albeit  his  cleanliness — a  strong  point,  by  the  way,  in  his  code  of  life — 
and  the  poetry  and  tradition  which  surround  him,  all  these  appeal 
to  me.  And  so  was  it  that  I  was  drawn  to  this  now  lacerated  and 
disfigured  Hambleton  Eden  wherein  I  had  a  sort  of  nodding  acquain- 
tance with  the  badgers  who  lived  there.  I  thought  and  spoke  of 
them  with  something  of  that  familiarity  which  some  folk  do  of  lords 
and  dukes  whom  they  see  frequently,  whose  family  history  in  part 
they  know,  and  whom  they  see  often  yet  with  whom  they  never  even 
"  pass  the  time  of  day." 

Mine  was  a  one-sided  but  a  very  sympathetic  friendship,  but  it 
has  left  happy  memories  and  inspirations  which  can  never  die,  though 
Flaxendale  on  the  Hambletons  is  now  disfigured  and  so  laid  bare 
that  the  grey  badgers  have  probably  stolen  slowly  and  quietly  away 
in  the  shadows  to  places  of  greater  privacy  in  Hood  Hill  or  the  rocks 
of  the  White  Mare  of  Whitest onecliffe. 

Last  of  the  night's  quaint  clan 

He  goes  his  way — 
A  simple  gentleman 

In  sober  grey  ; 
To  match  lone  paths  of  his 

In  woodlands  dim, 
The  moons  of  centuries 

Have  silvered  him. 
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HE  first  stir  and  excitement  of  the  home-coming  was 
over  and  he  sat  by  the  table  in  the  farm-house  kitchen, 
eating  the  roast  fowl  which  his  father  and  mother  had 
killed  for  him. 

He  was  pale  and  dark,  with  an  extraordinarily 
precise  intonation  and  well-kept  hands,  and  he  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  old  man  and  woman — ^the  one  smelling  of  toil  in  the 
farm-yard  and  the  other  still  tremulous  and  flushed  from  dishing 
up  the  roast  chicken. 

The  souls  of  the  old  people  sang  for  joy  because  their  lives  of 
toil  had  resulted  in  this  clever  son  who  wore  a  white  shirt  every  day 
and  talked  like  the  Vicar  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  real  song  of  the 
soul  at  the  time  of  singing — and  the  farmer  only  grunted  gruffly  : 

*'  How  does  the  wheat  look  London  way  ?  " 

'*  Appreciably  more  advanced  than  here,''  said  the  clever  son, 
not  because  he  wanted  to  be  a  prig,  but  because  he  had  by  hard 
endeavour  trained  himself  to  speak  so  and  had  lost  the  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

He  glanced  at  his  mother  as  he  spoke,  and  she  reddened  and 
hastily  put  down  the  chicken  bone  she  had  been  about  to  pick  in 
her  fingers. 

His  glance  focussed  for  a  second  before  he  looked  away,  and  he 
flushed  too.  A  sudden  perception  swept  over  him  of  the  gulf  between 
himself  and  these  old  parents  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  place 
him  on  the  other  side  of  it — away  from  them. 

In  a  heat  of  shamed  remorse  and  misery  and  pity  he  seized  the 
bone  from  his  plate  and  began  to  gnaw  it  fiercely. 

But  the  gulf  remained.  They  could  never  cross  it  to  reach 
each  other  again,  until  they  stood,  three  untrammelled  souls,  in  the 
freedom  of  a  new  beginning. 
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A  NIGHT-SAIL  OFF  THE  WESTERN  ISLES 

By  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe 


''  This  is  a  night  to  spend 

And  think  not  of  the  spending. 

For  other  nights  may  end. 

But  this  night  has  no  ending.'* 

{Jan  Flynn), 


DURING  the  summer  there  is  no  real  darkness  on  Skye, 
and  as  our  fishing  boat  left  the  stone  pier  of  Broadford 
at  10  o'clock,  we  could  read  easily  the  chart  by  the 
glow  of  the  aftermath.  The  small  fields  running  down 
to  the  shingle  still  showed  green,  but  the  eastern  hills 
and  the  mainland  mountains  had  changed  from  mauve  to  dove  grey. 

Gliding  northwards  out  of  Broadford  Bay  in  the  direction  of 
Pabay,  a  young  wind  met  us  and  ruffled  the  water.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Jupiter  showed  in  the  south-east,  and  a  few  minutes  after  sighting 
Jupiter,  we  saw  the  alternate  white  and  ruby  flashes  of  the  light- 
tower  on  the  mainland,  then  looking  north-west  watched  the  South 
Rona  light  reply  with  its  five  seconds  of  bright  speaking  and  ten 
seconds'  silence. 

As  we  passed  Pabay,  our  skipper,  hailed  in  Gaelic,  two  fishermen 
in  a  small  boat  who  live  in  the  only  cottage  on  the  island.  They 
shouted  back  greetings  to  us  and  pointed  out  a  small  school  of 
porpoises,  plunging,  rolling,  tumbling,  swimming,  with  great  rapidity 
ahead  of  us.  Leaving  the  fishermen,  we  passed  on  our  port,  a 
scarlet-painted  buoy,  and  from  here  could  just  make  out  to  starboard 
the  position  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Kyleakin,  built  long  ago  by  a 
Princess  of  Norway,  who  placed  a  chain  across  the  Kyle  (where  it 
is  only  a  quarter-of-a-mile  wide)  and  demanded  toll  of  all  passing 
ships — a  method  employed  by  our  own  fleet  during  the  European 
war  to  prevent  enemy  craft  entering  Scapa  Flow  in  the  Orkneys. 

Sailing  between  the  islet  of  Longay  and  the  Crowlin  Islands, 
a  large  gull,  like  a  black  cross,  floated  above  us,  and  flew  slowly 
northwards  to  the  ghostly  deer-forest  of  Applecross.  Then  the  wind 
became  stronger  and  began  herding  a  flock  of  indigo  cumulus  clouds, 
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so  that  we  lost  many  splendid  stars,  yet  through  their  gaps  we  could 
spell  out  from  time  to  time  azure  Vega,  a  few  stars  in  the  Plough — 
sometimes  the  Handle,  sometimes  the  Pointers.  About  midnight, 
we  found  the  pale  semi-circle  of  the  Northern  Crown,  and  then  the 
clouds  shifted  and  revealed  Altair,  the  glittering  white  eye  of  the 
Eagle,  and  blotted  out  the  writhing  tail  of  the  Dragon.  Looking 
south-east,  Antares,  the  only  star  visible  in  the  Scorpion,  was  rising 
superbly  red  above  Ben-na-Cailleach. 

After  leaving  the  Crowlins,  we  met  a  running  sea  and  steered 
Raasay-wards.  Here  the  sound  is  very  deep,  one  of  the  deepest 
pieces  of  water  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  some  places  138 
fathoms  in  depth.  Raasay  (the  Roe  Isle)  is  about  sixteen  miles 
long  and  two  miles  broad,  and  during  the  '45  Rebellion,  it  sheltered 
for  two  days  that  unfortunate  poltroon,  Prince  Charlie.  Our 
skipper  (a  man  about  sixty  years  old,  with  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
face  and  grey  sea-faring  eyes)  told  us  the  highest  hill  is  called 
'*  Temptation  " — a  pretty  name  for  a  hill,  we  thought — and  that  for 
wealth  of  fuchsia  blossom,  the  hedges  of  Raasay  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  on  the  other  islands,  and  that  it  was  a  Raasay  fisherman  who 
first  said  that  ''  herrings  are  good  when  saithe  cannot  be  had,''  which 
seemed  to  us  a  very  good  saying,  no  matter  who  had  said  it  first. 

For  a  long  while  we  sailed  without  speaking,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  music  of  the  wind-rippled  water  and  by  the  occasional 
plaintive  call  of  the  oyster-catcher 

*'  We  are  now  nearing  Scalpay,  the  island  of  caves,"  said  our 
skipper,  and  as  he  clapped  his  hands,  many  sea-birds  flew  out  from 
the  rocky  ledges,  mostly  herring  gulls  and  kittiwakes,  then  he  added, 
before  returning  to  his  pipe,  ''  the  sound  of  Scalpay  is  a  very  good 
place  for  oysters." 

After  passing  Scalpay  we  headed  south  and  ran  into  a  small, 
peaceful  bay  where  the  great  Red  Coolins  loomed  above  us.  The 
sea  was  like  glass.  We  could  hear  a  lazy  gurgling  round  the  keel, 
a  questioning  swish  on  the  shingly  shore  of  the  bay,  and  the  answer 
in  a  subdued  thunder  on  the  rocks  that  faced  more  open  sea.  On 
leaving  this  bay  we  saw  a  great  gold  light  above  the  mainland,  almost 
behind  the  Five  Sisters  of  Kintail ;  it  appeared  at  intervals  thro' 
the  clouds,  and  then  getting  clear  of  the  clouds  we  saw  the  moon 
rise  (in  her  last  quarter)  and  fling  her  message  in  a  trillion  dazzling 
letters  down  the  grey  sea, — letters  of  crystal,  green  and  white  jade, 
of  emerald  and  opal,  of  amber  and  tourmaline,  of  chrysolite  and 
sardonyx  1  On  such  a  night  as  this,  one  might  hear  the  lost  songs 
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of  the  Seal-folk,  and  easily  believe  all  the  tales  of  sea-wonder  told 
by  the  Skyans  at  the  Ceilidhs  :  on  such  a  night  as  this,  one  might 
hear  the  sad  wooing  of  Diarmid  the  Beautiful,  or  the  chanting  of  the 
Culdees,  or  the  pipe-laments  of  ghostly  MacCrimmons  :  on  such  a 
night,  and  in  such  surroundings.  Strangeness  is  mated  to  Beauty, 
and  here,  if  anywhere  in  this  world,  may  be  found  the  Romance  of 
Nature. 

Another  boat  passed  us,  a  small  boat  with  an  old  man  fishing 
from  the  stern.  It  is  a  queer  thing  that  many  of  the  isle-folk  are 
afraid  of  being  alone  at  night  on  the  land,  and  yet  they  have  no  fear 
of  spending  night  after  night  alone  on  the  open  sea. 

"  What  is  the  reason  ?  '*  I  asked  the  skipper. 

*'  How  will  I  know  !  ''  he  answered,  ''  but  many  a  time  I  have 
heard  my  old  mother  say  that  the  sea  is  holier  than  the  land.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason." 

For  a  while  he  smoked  in  silence,  then  spoke  again  in  a  quiet 
way  : 

"  On  Eriskay,  the  island  where  my  mother  was  born,  the 
people's  name  for  the  sea  is  Cuile  Mhoire,  which,  being  put  into 
English  means  the  Treasury  of  Mary." 

On  our  return  to  Broadford  Bay,  we  lowered  the  anchor  and 
put  out  our  lines  for  haddock,  using  cockles  as  ground  bait. 

''  The  king  of  fishes  is  the  herring,"  said  our  skipper,  ''  but 
it  was  the  haddock  that  supplied  St.  Peter  with  tribute  money," 
and  as  I  drew  in  my  line  and  a  silver  flash  floundered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  he  caught  it  and  pointed  out  the  white  spot  on  the  haddie's 
fin,  ''  the  mark  of  St.  Peter's  finger." 

For  an  hour  or  so  we  fished,  and  then  as  Dawn  showed  over 
the  eastern  hills,  we  rowed  for  Broadford.  During  our  absence,  a 
two-masted  coasting  schooner  had  come  in  and  was  anchored  along- 
side the  pier.  Such  a  beautifully-modelled  thing !  She  looked 
as  if  she  would  be  fast  under  canvas.  Her  rigging  and  topsails  were 
clearly  reflected  in  the  still  water  by  the  lemon-rose  light.  Her 
beauty  set  us  dreaming  of  other  craft — of  the  first  coracles,  of  the 
famous  Dragon  ships  of  the  Vikings,  of  the  towering  galleys  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  of  the  red-funnelled  steamers,  that  carried  the 
Hebridean  lads  towards  the  battlefields  of  Flanders  and  France, 
and  of  many  others  that  had  once  sailed  in  and  out  of  Broadford  Bay. 

As  we  walked  from  the  pier,  the  wind  was  gently  stirring  the 
ash  leaves,  a  lark  carolled  high  above  a  meadow  full  of  ox-eyed 
daisies,  and  a  new  day  was  born. 
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THORPE,  the  dear  hamlet  of  my  own  Dale,  is  wonderfully 
hidden  from  the  world.  You  may  approach  it  by 
four  different  roads,  and  from  none  of  them  will  you 
see  anything  but  rolling  fells,  with  barns  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  slopes,  until  suddenly  Thorpe 
lies  close  below  you.  Centuries  of  peace  seem  to  be  instinct  in  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  sleepy  smoke  up-curling  from  her  ancient 
chimney-stacks.  And  it  is  easy  to  know  why  the  dalesmen  hid  their 
wives  and  children  and  their  cattle  here  in  the  days  when  raiding 
Scots  came  down. 

But  Thorpe  is  alive  and  astir  to-day.  Secluded  as  it  is,  her 
folk  live  busy  farming  lives.  Its  quiet  is  musical  with  lowing  of 
the  cattle  and  tinkle  of  the  milk-pails.  This  other  hamlet  has  no 
hrmnian  life  that  is  obvious  to  the  five  senses.  World's  End,  let  us 
call  it,  though  its  name  on  the  map  is  different.  Draw  a  circle  round 
the  enchanted  lands  that  lie  between  Pateley,  Blubberhouses,  Skyre- 
holme,  Hebden  ;  and  the  World's  End  lies  somewhere  in  a  deep 
pocket  of  that  country. 

It  was  built  when  water-power  was  everything  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  distance  from  the  towns  was  of  small  account.  The 
hamlet's  sturdy  walls  are  roofless  now,  but  they  give  you  the  complete 
picture  of  what  a  mill- village  was  before  steam  set  its  grip  on  old- 
time  England. 

The  mill-master's  house  is  there.  What  would  now  be  a  crude 
*'  dam  "  its  waters  unhonoured  and  unsung,  is  in  World's  End  a 
gracious  mere.  Wild  duck  breed  among  its  sedges,  and  the  goit 
that  fed  the  water-wheel  runs  past  what  was  once  the  mill-master's 
pleasant  garden.  He  must  have  fished  here  in  his  leisure  hours,  must 
have  shot  wild-fowl  on  the  pool  above.  The  very  orchard  trees, 
from  which  the  fruit  hung  ruddy  in  his  day,  still  blossom  and  bear, 
staunch  devotees  of  a  world  that  understood  how  to  make  commerce 
a  comely  and  romantic  matter. 

The  ruins  of  the  water-wheel  are  left,  garlanded  by  ferns  and 
kindly  mosses.  So  are  the  well-built  cottages  of  the  workpeople, 
and  the  manager's  house,  and  the  lofty  mill  itself. 

They  worked  and  played  blithely  in  World's  End,  a  community 
self-sufficing    and    self-dependable.     Its    stones    whisper    that    clear 
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message  to  you.  If  you  have  patience,  and  the  gift  of  listening 
rightly,  there  are  other  voices — slaughter  of  mill  lads  and  lasses 
released  from  work — prattle  of  children  whose  souls  and  bodies  had 
liberty  to  grow. 

None  but  spirit-people  live  here  nowadays.  Not  a  single 
modern  homestead  has  been  built  from  stones  so  well  masoned  and 
so  abundantly  at  hand.  It  is  as  though  the  hollow  had  been  guarded 
by  hands  invisible,  so  that  it  should  give  our  generation  a  perfect 
history  in  little  of  what  used  to  be. 

The  hideous  days  of  child-labour  in  evil  smelling  factories  were 
over.  Men  had  scarcely  begun  to  rear  the  manufacturing  towns 
that  now  eat  up,  like  cancer,  league  after  league  of  what  once  was 
God's  country,  jewelled  with  wild-flowers  and  musical  with  tinkling 
streams.  Commerce  had  dignity  and  ease,  and  the  gracious  humming 
of  its  looms,  the  droning  of  its  water-wheels,  were  part  of  the  wind's 
note  on  the  uplands — part  of  the  spacious  symphony  of  lark  and 
throstle,  plover  and  curlew  and  wild-fowl  winging  free. 

As  one  gets  up  from  World's  End,  by  the  steep  track  above 
the  gorge,  a  lump  comes  into  one's  throat,  somehow.  Just  a  lump 
comes  into  one's  throat.     No  other  phrase  suffices. 

The  true  democracy  lived  there.  Merry  England  lived  there 
thrifty  and  work-proud,  with  clean  laughter  in  her  heart.  And  now  ? 
Through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  good  land,  where  is  true 
laughter  heard  ?  Where  is  there  true  work,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
play  for  simple  love  of  pastime  ?  The  smoke  and  utter  desolation 
of  the  mill-towns  may  come  one  day  even  to  World's  End.  But  not 
for  a  long  while  yet,  thank  God. 
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THE   PASSING   OF  THE  GREY   CROW 

By  E.   L.   Turner 


THE  nightingale  and  the  skylark,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
robin  and  various  other  darlings  of  the  poets  have  all 
been  immortalised  in  song  and  verse,  but  the  grey  crow 
has  no  lover.  Yet  he  is  handsome  enough  to  deserve 
a  sonnet,  wise  enough  to  merit  an  ode  and,  unlike  some 
wise  folks,  he  possesses  a  sense  of  humour.  True,  his  idea  of  fun 
is  crude  and  childlike,  for  it  consists  chiefly  in  stalking  gulls, 
listening  to  their  chatter  and  making  jeering  remarks  of  his 
own.  Or  he  pulls  their  tails  when  they  are  not  looking  and  generally 
contrives  to  throw  the  blame  elsewhere.  He  makes  even  the  great 
black-backed  gull  fear  and  respect  him  and  cover  her  young  if  his 
shadow  but  crosses  her  path.  Seven  grey  crows  once  made  me  bestir 
myself.  I  was  marooned  on  a  small  islet  in  Lock  Scadavar  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  ;  a  steady  drizzling  mist  had  put  an  end  to  photo- 
graphy, so  rolling  myself  up  in  my  burberry  I  fell  asleep.  A  sensation 
of  something  sinister  awoke  me,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  the 
seven  birds  hovering  just  above  my  head.  Seven  pairs  of  steely 
eyes  were  considering  me,  and  seven  strong  beaks  pointing  down- 
wards "  greedy  for  their  prey.'*  I  soon  let  them  know  I  was  very 
much  alive,  and  they  made  off. 

We  welcome  the  singing  birds  because  they  bring  with  them 
a  promise  of  summer.  The  grey  crow  is  a  harbinger  of  winter  and  as 
such  he  brings  no  joy. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  October  hooded  crows  passed 
over  Scolt  Head  Island  in  incredible  numbers.  Every  day  they 
waked  me  at  dawn.  Subconsciously  I  have  been  aware  of  them 
before  waking  ;  perhaps  the  flickering  shadows  of  their  wings  as  they 
streamed  past  the  open  door  and  windows  set  in  motion  some  vibra- 
tions which  reached  me,  for  if  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  a  high  pitch  it 
will  respond  to  the  faintest  stimulus.  So,  half  awake  I  stumbled  to  the 
door  and  scanned  the  long  line  of  sandhills.  Perhaps  only  a  few 
crows  would  be  moving,  but  sometimes  they  passed  the  hut  in  one 
continuous  stream,  until  you  might  have  thought  that  the  world 
contained  no  other  bird  but  the  hooded  crow.  They  travelled  in 
parties  of  from  seven  to  twenty  with  short  intervals  between  the 
parties.  In  the  twilight  of  dawn  they  loomed  dark  against  the  purple 
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sky  ;  on  misty  mornings  they  were  but  wraiths  floating  in  grey  vapour, 
seen  for  a  moment  and  then  lost  in  the  mist.  It  was  not  until  the  sun 
rose  that  you  could  see  the  soft  dove-grey  of  their  bodies  that  contrasts 
so  beautifully  with  the  black  wings  and  head.  Yet  there  is  something 
in  the  grey  crow's  flight  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rook  ;  they 
look  flatter  and  more  compact.  As  dawn  broke  you  saw  the  long 
line  of  them.  They  first  appeared  in  sight  over  the  woods  four  miles 
eastwards.  They  were  never  in  a  hurry.  Slowly  and  steadily,  with 
long  rhythmic  beating  of  the  wings  they  travelled  from  east  to  west, 
keeping  almost  entirely  to  the  line  of  the  sand  hills  and  so  passing 
directly  over  the  hut  in  which  I  lived.  There  was  a  majesty  about 
this  silent  stately  progress  for  their  harsh  cries  were  hushed,  they 
uttered  no  sound.  Hundreds  of  thousands  must  have  passed  me 
in  that  three  weeks,  for  although  on  most  days  the  greater  movement 
was  between  dawn  and  10  a.m.  yet  sometimes  migration  continued 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  Apparently  the  great  influx  this  year  was  above 
the  average  for  the  fishermen  said  they  had  never  seen  such  numbers. 
Whence  came  they,  and  whither  were  they  going  ?  Ultimately  they 
must  turn  southwards.  If  one  could  but  see  the  start  and  the  finish 
and  know  who  marshals  the  forces  and  who  gives  the  order  of  their 
going.  Sometimes  they  dropped  down  on  the  ploughlands  to  feed. 
I  saw  acres  of  ground  covered  with  them  one  morning  at  10  a.m.,  but 
there  were  none  left  when  I  returned  at  noon.  Some  few  fell  out 
of  the  ranks  and  remained  on  the  island.  They  fed  on  the  tide  line 
and  on  the  saltings.  They  carried  mussels  and  other  bivalves,  whelks 
and  small  Crustacea  to  a  height  and  dropped  them  on  the  pebbles 
to  break  the  shells.  They  rid  the  saltings  of  dead  and  decayed  rabbits. 
One  I  saw  feeding  daintily  on  something  which  I  could  not  at  first 
determine,  but  ultimately  found  to  be  a  sand  eel.  The  crow  was 
picking  minute  shreds  from  this  fish  and  became  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  process.  By  and  bye  another  grey  crow  sidled  up  to  see  what 
was  going  on  ;  the  first  bird  picked  up  the  remains  of  the  shining 
fish  and  stood  in  a  defiant  attitude  with  several  inches  of  eel  hanging 
from  his  bill  so  that  he  looked  like  a  crow  with  a  curlew's  bill.  The 
second  bird  stalked  away  being  apparently  in  no  mood  for  a  fight. 
The  remaining  crow  bent  down  his  head,  put  one  foot  on  the  tail  of  the 
sand  eel,  drew  it  forth  once  more  and  gradually  despatched  it  in  the 
orthodox  way,  for  no  well-conducted  Passerine  bird  bolts  its  food. 

Of  course  hooded  crows  were  not  the  only  birds  of  passage  at 
Scolt  Head  and  certainly  not  the  most  numerous,  but  somehow  they 
impressed  me  more  than  any  others.     A  skein  of  wild  geese,  each  one 
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keeping  station,  suddenly  appearing  out  of  the  void  and  vanishing 
into  the  dim  distance  gives  one  a  thrill  of  delight ;  but  it  is  so  soon 
over.  The  impetuous  rush  of  countless  hordes  of  starlings  often 
took  one's  breath  away ;  but  they  were  exhilarating.  The  clouds  of 
undulating  Finches  seemed  like  a  cheerful  bank  holiday  crowd.  But 
the  steady  purposeful  flight  of  the  grey  crows,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  filled  one  with  awe  and  wonder.  It  seemed  as  if 
no  power  on  earth  could  stop  them,  neither  did  adverse  winds  dismay 
them.  Perhaps  the  mere  slowness  of  their  flight  produced  this 
impression.  I  can  never  think  of  Scolt  Head  now,  nor  look  at  a  picture 
of  the  long  line  of  sand  hills  without  seeing  this  slowly  advancing 
army  making  for  its  ultimate  goal.  There  was  something  sinister 
and  remorseless  as  fate  itself  in  the  passing  of  the  grey  crow. 
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BIANCA  By  Pauline   Clough   Young 


THEN  the  maize  fields  were  mellowing  to  dull  gold  and 
the  rice  marshes  were  green  as  emeralds,  I  jom-neyed 
on  the  white  roads  of  Piedmont.  The  roads  are  dusty 
in  Piedmont  and  very  long  for  tired  feet,  but  the  sky 
is  clear  and  blue  and  the  uncut  meadows  are  a  delight, 
brightly  glowing  as  the  warm  tinted  glass  of  old  Cathedral  windows. 
The  crickets — in  green  surplices  and  cassocks — ^the  choir  boys  of 
the  meadows,  look  up  to  the  blue  thro'  a  wonder  of  purple  and 
yellow,  of  bright  blue,  pink,  flaming  red  and  green,  and  their 
hymn  of  praise  is  never  ending. 

There  is  beauty  everywhere  in  this  wide  plain. 

And  so,  though  the  roads  are  hard-going  for  weary  feet  and 
aching  limbs,  the  women  of  Piedmont  have  not  sombre,  but  bright 
faces  for  their  souls  are  not  dead  to  the  beauty  about  them. 

It  is  weary  work  stooping  to  free  the  young  rice  from  clinging 
water  weeds — (I  know  there  is  an  ache  in  the  back  for  I  have  tried, 
and  found  myself  at  high  noon  in  much  misery)  ;  yet  while  these 
women  work,  there  is  a  light  in  their  eyes  that  flickers  beautiful  as 
the  sun's  rays  thro'  full-leaved  mulberry  trees. 

Over  the  stone  worn  streets,  splashing  barefooted  thro'  the 
water  that  runs  by  way  of  a  cobbled  channel  thro'  the  little  streets 
of  the  villages  and  small  market  towns,  their  skirts  high  at  the  knees, 
their  feet  and  legs  bare,  their  dark  hair  hidden  in  kerchiefs  of  bright 
hues,  I  watched  the  women  go  and  whether  I  met  them  there,  or  on 
the  long  white  roads  or  sheltering  under  wayside  trees  or  at  work 
in  the  rice  marshes,  in  the  orchards,  in  the  maize  fields  or  the  meadows, 
there  was  always  laughter  in  their  eyes  and  the  sound  of  busy  chatter- 
ing as  of  happy  sun-warmed  birds. 

But  it  is  of  Bianca  I  would  tell  you — 

Bianca  is  a  girl  of  Piedmont. 

I  met  her  on  the  white  road  of  the  plain,  her  legs  bare  to  the 
knees  all  brown  and  wet  and  gleaming  in  the  sun,  for  she  had  come 
from  the  flooded  rice  marshes.  For  all  I  met  her  on  the  road  I  knew 
she  was  not  of  the  plains  but  of  the  mountains,  for  though  her  smiles 
were  as  winged  butterflies,  yet  in  her  eyes  was  the  deep  pondering 
look  of  the  women  of  Piedmont's  mountains. 
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Up  in  the  grey  granite  fastnesses  the  women  are  quiet,  with  a 
stillness,  a  little  fear  and  a  great  trust  in  the  deeps  of  their  clear  eyes. 
The  hush  of  the  hills  is  about  them  and  a  devotional  love  of  the 
hills  is  in  their  hearts. 

Wondering,  a  little,  I  passed  Bianca  in  the  morning  on  the 
white  road.  She  had  the  exquisite  poise  of  a  perfectly  balanced  being 
— straight  young  shoulders,  slim  neck,  and  perfectly  shaped  limbs, 
laughter  on  her  lips  and  secrets  in  her  eyes.  I  hailed  her  in  passing, 
and  she  gave  me  of  her  sweetness,  a  smile  that  was  so  ready  and  so 
real.  A  little  later,  still  wondering,  I  saw  her  in  the  rice  marshes. 
Then  she  was  stooping,  with  one  hand  she  held  a  raised  skirt  that 
was  full  of  wet  weeds,  while  her  free  hand  was  busy  at  the  roots  of 
the  rice  plants.  The  sun  shone  on  her  kerchiefed  head  and  strong 
young  neck.  I  watched  her  work  awhile,  and  later,  when  she  went 
to  shelter  at  high  noon  beneath  the  roadside  trees,  I  sat  beside  her 
and  we  talked,  of  storms  in  the  plains,  of  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
of  melting  snows  and  landslides. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  known  Bianca  some  time  that  she  told 
me  of  her  lover.  She  was  so  proud  of  him.  He  was  a  singer,  a  poet 
of  the  plains,  a  worker  in  the  maize  fields,  and  his  cream-coloured  oxen 
and  his  aged  mother  were  his  boast  and  his  pride. 

He  loved  his  work,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  mother,  but  most  of  all 
he  loved  Bianca. 

The  verses  he  made  in  the  patois  of  his  people,  he  sang  in  the 
cool  of  the  evenings  and  on  feast  days,  or  while  he  worked,  and  when 
Bianca  came  from  the  mountains  away  beyond  the  Ravine  of  Gondo 
to  nurse  her  father's  sister,  he  sang  them  all  for  her,  and  because 
Bianca  was  no  good  at  school  learning  she  could  not  remember  any 
of  them,  but  she  said  they  made  her  heart  glad.  And  because  of  them 
and  because  of  their  singer,  Bianca  stayed  on  in  the  village  in  the 
plain  and  earned  enough  to  keep  herself  by  working  in  the  rice 
marshes,  even  after  a  great  evil  assailed  the  beautiful  land — an 
unnecessary  evil  made  possible  only  because  of  greedy  hands  and 
envious  hungry  hearts.  It  was  thus  Bianca's  lover  explained  it  to 
her  before  he  left  his  rhymes,  his  cream-coloured  oxen,  his  aged 
youthful-hearted  mother,  and  her,  to  fight  that  evil. 

I  think  if  Bianca  knew  the  end  of  the  story,  the  story  that  ended 
in  a  grave  on  the  high  hills  beyond  the  Isonzo  River,  she  would 
forsake  the  plain  and  return  to  her  childhood's  home  that  is  at  the 
far  end  of  the  one  street  mountain  village  of  IseUe.  But  Bianca 
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does  not  know  that  way,  and  there  is  none  to  tell  her  for  none  that 
went  came  back  again. 

Bianca's  tears  fell  as  she  told  me  of  her  hill  home,  of  the  noisy 
river  and  the  clatter  of  its  going  thence  ;  but  her  eyes  were  dry  when 
she  moved  from  me  to  go  back  to  her  weeding  in  the  rice  rnarshes, 
for  Bianca  will  not  consider  the  end  of  a  story,  but  goes  bravely 
marching  on.  It  is  thus  I  remember  her — swinging  up  the  white 
road,  head  held  high,  a  brave  smile  on  her  lips,  and  deep  secrets  in 
her  eyes. 
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LAZY  CHARLIE  TONS'   STUNT 

By  George   Cowling 


T 


HE  blackthorn  blows  as  white  as  milk, 

The  golden  cleet  is  fairy  money, 
The  callow  air  is  soft  as  silk 

And  sweet  as  new-dreep'd  honey. 


The  wild  birds  yale^  with  mellow  note, 

A-fiuting,  warbling,  twittering,  singing, 

And  can  I  doff  my  fustian  coat 

When  corn  is  nobbut  springing  ? 


The  high  sun  fleams  wi*  bonnin'  low,* 

For  all  'at  t 'season  's  rathe  and  arly. 

How  can  I  come  alang  wi'  you 

Tae  help  tae  lewk^  the  barley  ? 


I  see  a  thoosan'  brustin'  buds. 

The  emerald  leaf  mair  viewly  wexes,^ 
The  owsen^  lie  and  twist  their  cuds 

Amang  the  springing  kexes.^ 


Tak*  back  your  scruffier  and  your  hoe, 
The  gladsome  season  's  ower  arly. 

So  I  wean't  come  alang  wi'  you 
Tae  help  tae  lewk  the  barley  ! 


*Toas — turns.  ^stunt — obstinate.  »Yale — sing  loudly,     lit.  "  yell." 

•Low — flame.  »Lewk — to  weed.  «Wexes — grows. 

''Owsen — oxen.  ^Kexes — hemlock-like  herbs. 
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THE  PANNIERMAN'S   SONG 

By  Frank  Elgee 


CLIMMIN'  up  t'  Causey,  climmin'  up  t'  Causey, 
Ah  gans  a  swankin'  Pannierman 
Wiv  all  t'  moors  afore  me,  wiv  all  t'  moors  afore  me  ! 
Gin  it  haggle,  gin  it  snaw. 
Gin  it  rain  or  gin  it  blaw. 
Ah  lalls  alang  t'  Causey,  Ah  lalls  alang  V  Causey. 


Swingin'  alang  t'  Causey,  swingin'  alang  t'  Causey, 

Ah  lalls  ti  t'  pannel  hosses'  bells 
'At  mak  fine  music  for  me,  'at  mak  fine  music  for  me  ! 

Ah  loups  alang.  Ah  cracks  mah  whip, 

Ah  maks  t'  hosses  fairly  skip 
As  Ah  lalls  alang  t'  Causey,  ez  Ah  lalls  alang  t*  Causey. 


Lallin'  alang  t'  Causey,  lallin'  alang  t*  Causey 

Ah  aims  Ah'm  t'  King  o'  t'  Panniermen 
Wi'  my  bouncin'  Sail  afore  me,  wi'  my  bouncin'  Sail  afore  me  ! 

She  lalls  aloud  like  t'  tumlin*  beck 

She  is  the  finest  lass  on  t'  yeth 
So  Ah  lalls  alang  t'  Causey,  Ah  lalls  alang  t'  Causey. 
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Water  Colour  Drawing  by 

Sir  Charles  Holmes,  A.R.W.S. 

(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  K.C.S.I. 
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ON    T'PUDSEY    TRIP  By  R.  a.  H.  Goodyear 


T 


HA'S  roorin'  hard  ;   what's  t'matter,  boy  ? 
Tha  needna  be  afraid  : 
Coom  dahn  to  t'edge  o'  tVatter,  doy  ; 
Bring  t 'bucket  an'  thi  spade. 


What's  gotten  Daddy  an'  thi  Mam  ? 

Some  folk  ain't  fit  to  own 
A  bairn  at  all.     Poor  lile  lamb  ! 

They've  left  thee  all  alone. 

Tha's  coom  fra'  Pudsa  on  a  trip 

To  mak'  a  pie  or  two  ? 
Why,  soa  tha  sail,  an'  have  a  dip 

I'  this  big  puddle,  too. 

They  tak'  life  easily,  good  heck  ! 

That  ma  an'  pa  o'  thine  ; 
Here,  get  this  curn-bun  dahn  thi  neck 

(If  nobbut  tha  wur  mine  !) 

Ah's  jealous,  that's  the  truth  of  it — 
Some  things  ain't  shared  out  fair ; 

Thy  Mam  don't  care  a  lile  bit. 

Whiles  I,  in  her  place — ^there  ! 

She's  callin'  for  thee — off  tha  goes  ; 

Ah  doant  come  on  i'  this  ; 
Tha's  hopped  it,  lile  Twinkletoes, 

An'  ne'er  gi'en  me  a  kiss  ! 

Ah  thowt,  at  fust,  if  nob'dy  came, 
Ah'd  have  thee  live  wi'  me  ; 

But  noo  such  luck  !    (Cheer  up  !   owd  Lass, 
Just  look  what  bonny  sea  !) 
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A  WHARFEDALE  LULLABY 

By  F.   W.   Moorman 


THERE'S  a  storm  brewin'  out  on  Beamsley  Beacon, 
Thunner  an'  leetnin'  round  Simon  Seat. 
Up  amang  t'clouds  ride  prior,  priest  an'  deacon, 
T'  monks  hunt  ghosts  o'  red  deer  to-neet. 
Whisht  thee,  my  fairy. 
Lullaby,  Mary  ; 
Bolton's  brown  monks  weant  harm  thee,  my 
sweet. 


A  blue  leet  is  burnin'  i'  t'  Tower  up  at  Barden, 

T'  Shepherd-lord's  castin'  a  mawmetry  spell. 
Yew-slivers  an'  night-shade  he's  pulled  in  his  garden. 
Goat-sucker's  blood  he's  spilled  out  on  t'fell. 
Whisht  thee,  my  fairy. 
Lullaby,  Mary  ; 
Shepherd-lord  niver  wi'  thee  sal  mell. 


A  witch  is  abroad  in  a  mole-skin  bonnet, 

Buildin'  a  brig  o'  cobwebs  ower  t'  Strid. 
Woe  to  the  lad  that  sets  foot  upon  it. 

Woe  to  the  lass  that  by  morn  is  hag-rid. 
Whisht  thee,  my  fairy. 
Lullaby,  Mary ; 
Sleep  fold  her  wings  ower  each  eye-lid. 
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JJAJLJi    L/YxvlC  By  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe 


THOO  doesn't  think  I  luve  thee 
Tho'  I  write  thee  ivery  day 
Wiv'  airt  learnin'  'at  I  have  ! 
Ill  find  anuther  way  : 
ril  borrow  pens  o'  sun  an*  rain 
An'  write  on  t 'meadows,  while* 
'  /  luve  thee,  Lad,*  is  writ  in  flowers 
Aboon  high  Dallow  Stile  ; 


I'll  teach  them  merry,  matin'  birds, 

Whin-chat,  wagtail  an'  starlin', 
An'  throstle,  linnet,  lapwing,  lark 

This  lilt,  '  I  luve  thee,  Darlin'  ; 
Then  if  thoo  stiU  has  ony  doubt 

Whether  I  luve  thee, — ^why, 
I'll  print,  '  I  LUVE  THEE  '  in  lile  stars 

Reet  across  t'  girt  sky  ! 


iwhile    —     until. 
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CONISTON 

From  a    Water   Colour  Drawing  by 

Frank  E.   Horne 

(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Chaxles  Frederick  Ratcliffe,  Esq.,  J. P.) 
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THER'S   NOWT  SOA  QUEER  AS  FOWK 

By  Ben  Turner 


THER'S  nowt  in'  t'  world  soa  queer  as  fowk, 
AhVe  heard  mi'  muther  say. 
Ah  thowt  it  sich  a  funny  speyk, 
An'  yet  it's  true  to-day. 
Just  go  an'  mak  a  small  mistake, 
An'  fowks  yell  out  "  Eh  dear  !  " 
A  little  mullock's  magnified, 
Fowk  are  soa  varry  queer. 


Ther  may  be  sleet  or  snow  or  rain, 

A  hurricane  may  blow, 

T'owd  chimley  pots  may  wuther  off. 

Or  garden  trees  laid  low. 

But  that's  nowt  mich  at  side  o'  what 

You  feel,  when  some  soft  gowk 

Has  trodden  on  your  bit  o'  pride — 

Ther's  nowt  soa  queer  as  fowk. 


Ther's  some  'ull  talk  abaat  ther'  cloas, 

An'  yo'U  have  herd  it  said. 

At  soa  an'  soa's  too  soft  to  live 

An'  might  as  weel  be  dead. 

Ther's  some  'ull  curl  ther  noses  up 

As  if  yor  muck  to  them, 

It's  cappin',  but  they  niver  think 

They'll  soon  be  muck  thersen  ! 


We're  a  queer  mak'  o'  fowk  at  best, 
We'n  failin's  ivery  one, 
Yet  some  ther'  are  'at  live  as  if 
Ther's  nowt  they'd  left  undone. 
Ther's  others  scatter  blessings  rahnd 
To  fowk  when  they're  on  earth, 
Ther's  others  wait  until  they're  deead, 
An'  then  they'r  noan  mich  worth. 

Ill 


THER'S  NOWT  SOA  QUEER  AS  FOWK 

An'  yet  when  Swings  o'  time  are  spread 

An'  we're  at  judgment  seat, 

Ther'l  happen  be  a  gentle  smile 

Or  word  at's  calm  an'  sweet, 

An'  as  he  pearks  the  piece  we've  wove 

Be  t'  weaver.  King  or  gowk, 

T'owd  Judge  may  look  us  o'er  an'  say 

"  Ther's  nowt  soa  queer  as  fowk."  * 
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FLITTIN'  By  M.   A.    YORKE 


c 


OOM  loaden  up  t'owd  waggin, 
Mak'  room  for  me  an'  Kit, 
Fetch  all  oor  bits  o'  sticks  cot, 
For  sure  we's  boun  to  flit. 


Be  careful  o'  t'gran'-feyther, 
It's  t'ony  clock  ah  ev, 
Thoo  maun't  rub  pent^  off  'table, 
Ma  Muther  cousin  gev. 


Sae  loaden  up  t'owd  waggin, 
Just  mind  an'  deant  slit 

Ma  couch,  arm-chair  an'  beddin' 
Eh  baan  !     It's  hard  to'  flit. 


A  power^  place,  but  hoam  like, 
Content  hev  childer  been, 

Ther's  laylocks  grows  i'  t'gardin. 
Grander  war  niver  seen. 


Noo  all  on'  t'hoos  is  empty, 

One  look,  then  off  we's  frame. 

Pull  doon  them  shades^  an'  leave  it. 
Nay  —  t'new  one  weant  be  t'same. 


Ah's  bide  ma  time  wi'  patience, 
I'  t'chimley  corner  sit. 

When  t'Lord'll  call  me  higher, 
Ah's  start  ma  lasst  long  flit. 


*peat  —  paint, 
•power  —  poor, 
•shades —    blinds. 
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